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For 1903 


N this page areoutlined some reasons for believing that HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE (which attracted a larger number of readers in 1902 
than ever before in its fifty years of progress) will appeal to an even 

wider audience in 1903. 

The promise for increased excellence is a certain one, though only a 
part of the good may be definitely foretold. In the matter of serial stories 
and continued series of articles, HARPER’S MAGAZINE will be different. 

Tt will not print more than one serial story at a time. 

Tt will not print articles of a “news” nature. 

It will not print consecutive series of short stories. 

It will not print connected series of articles on any except possibly his- 
torical subjects. Thus every number will come as a surprise. This was 
true of last year, when the most important, the most readable, the most 
authoritative articles were those which appeared without preliminary 
announcement. A few of the things which can now be announced are: 

THE PICTURES OF 


EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 

Mr. Abbey has for ten years been engaged upon the colossal work of 
illustrating Shakespeare’s Tragedies for HARPER’S MAGAZINE. Many 
of his pictures will be paintings in color, others in pen and ink, handled 
with that delicacy and finesse which characterize all of Mr. Abbey’s work. 
All of Mr. Abbey’s illustrative work will appear in HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
The text accompanying Mr. Abbey’s pictures will be by the most notable 
living scholars and critics. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 

No living writer on literary subjects commands the attention of the 
world more completely than Mr. Swinburne. During the coming. year 
he will contribute to HARPER’S MAGAZINE a number of brilliant literary 
articles. Other notable writers who will write on literary subjects are 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, Arthur Symons, Joseph Knight, W. J. Rolfe, etc. 

A NEW ROMANCE BY 
MARY JOHNSTON 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” 

Miss Johnston’s new story is entitled “Sir Mortimer.” It is a psycho- 
logical study deeper than her previous work, and is of a more delicate literary 
texture; it maintains a higher artistic level and displays a new and maturer 
genius. Miss Johnston ranks anew from this work. ‘Sir Mortimer”’ 
is a romantic love story of the Elizabethan period. The romance will be 
illustrated by F. C. Yohn, and will run through the summer months. 


MARK TWAIN 
The famous author of “Huckleberry Finn” and “Tom Sawyer” will 
write only for HARPER’S during 1903. Mr. Clemens will contribute fre- 
quent short stories—possibly a novelette. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Mr. Howells also will write only for HARPER’S during 1903. He will 
continue to conduct the “ Easy Chair,’”’ and will contribute short stories, 
essays, and poems. 
The MAGAZINE for 1903 will have articles by the greatest authorities 
on science, exploration and travel. 


SHORT STORIES 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE will print’ in each number more short stories 
than any other illustrated magazine. In this branch of fiction the MAGAZINE 
has always been famous. It has published the best work of noted and new 
writers alike, and has been perhaps the strongest factor in developing short- 
story writing to its present perfection. Not less than seven short stories of 
varied types and wide range of interest will appear in each number of the MAGA- 
ZINE for 1903. The list of authors who will contribute stories includes the 
names of every notable story writer in this country and England. 
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tives that the fate of the President’s movement for trust legis- 


[' is upon the Senate and not upon the House of Representa- 


lation depends, for it is there that are to be found the men 
who will be most strongly opposed to change, who are most inde- 
pendent of public opinion, and it is there also that debate is free. 
In the Senate not only does the rule of the previous question not 


obtain, but there is no way to check or limit debate. 


In the House 


of Representatives the Speaker and his Committee on Rules will 


in the Senate if an anti-trust bill reaches that body. First, there 
is Senator Aldrich, chairman of the Finance Committee. Mr. 
Aldrich is hostile to any legislation which can be proposed that, 
in his opinion, or in the opinion of the large interests with which 
he is intimately connected, will be impaired by such legislative 
action. While he believes in the intervention of the government, 
through tariff laws, for the benefit of capital invested in manu- 
factures, he opposes the theory that the government ought to un- 





William B. Allison 


govern absolutely on this ques- 
tion. There will be no factious 
opposition to the hierarchy, 
because it is the confident be- 
lief of the members of the 
House, especially of those who 
have just come successfully 
through an election campaign, 
that the people are demanding 
anti-trust legislation. 

Assuming that a bill does 
pass through the popular 
branch, it will go to the Sen- 
ate, which will make a_ time- 
consuming inquiry as to pre- 
cisely what is wanted by the 
administration. This inquiry 
will necessitate a study of At- 
torney - General Knox’s speech 
before the Pittsburg Chamber 
of Commerce, for it is perfect- 
ly well understood in Wash- 
ington that, on that occasion, 
Mr. Knox expressed the views 
of Mr. Roosevelt, and that the 
speech did not take its final 
form until there had been many 
consultations between the 
President and the head of the 
Department of Justice, and 
until a substantial agreement 
between them had been reached. 
Mr. Knox’s views have been 
fully set forth and explained 
in the editorial columns of 
Harper’s WEEKLY, and it is 
unnecessary to repeat them 
here. 

Very powerful antagonistic 
influences will be encountered 








C. W. Fairbanks 


dertake the control and regu- 
lation of the machinery of busi- 
ness, or to interfere with the 
free trade which exists between 
the States, and to which our 
present enormous prosperity is 
largely due. After Senator Al- 
drich comes Senator Allison, 
chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, who has _ already 
announced himself as opposed 
to any legislation of this char- 
acter during the present ses- 
sion. Then we have Senator 
Hoar, devoted to the protective 
principle, but, like Senator Al- 
drich, hostile to legislation 
which may injure business in- 
terests by way of governmental 


interference. All anti-trust 

| bills will be referred to the 

Bi fy ( \ Judiciary Committee, of which 
ZA head HAE ha” EN 


Mr. Hoar is chairman. On this 
committee, besides Mr. Hoar, 
are the following Republicans, 
who will contend against any 
drastic or important regulative 
or suppressive legislation: Sen- 
ators O. H. Platt, of Connecti- 
eut, Fairbanks of Indiana, 
McComas of Maryland, and 
Depew of New York. Of the 
remaining three Republicans, 
Senator Nelson of Minnesota is 
not likely to be strenuously in- 
sistent upon hostile action 
against the trusts. 

The Democrats will profess 
antagonism to trusts on general 


Ps ©. Knox principles. 
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THE KEYSTONE OF THE VENEZUELAN SITUATION 
Germany and England in pressing their claims 


Around the custom-house of La Guayra, the port of Caracas, capital of Venezuela, there is constant excitement. 
for unpaid debts against Venezuela will take possession of this building, and collect the customs, unless the United States interferes 
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First American Cable 


ITH the laying of the American end of the Pacific Com- 

VY mercial Cable, a new era opens for the West. The cable 

puts San Francisco into direct communication with Hono- 

lulu, the Midway Islands. Guam, and Manila. It is the first cable 

to he laid across the Pacifie—the final step in joining the circle of 
telegraphic communication around the world. 


Across the Pacific 


town, which at once started on its way to Honolulu. The cable 
was christened by the little daughter of Governor H. T. Gage: 
‘In memory of John W. Mackay I christen the Pacifie Cable; 
may it always carry messages of happiness.” Forty thousand 
people witnessed the ceremony. Mayor Schmitz congratulated 
Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, president of the Pacific Commercial 

















Mr. Mackay 


The Landing of the American End of the new Pacific Commercial Cable on December 14, Mr. Clarence H. Mackay 
witnessing the first Step in the actual Laying of the Cable 


After one unsuccessful attempt to land the cable, in which 
several onlookers, including Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, were slightly 
injured by the heavy hawser which was attached to the shore end, 
the cable was at tne second trial successfully spliced, and a mes- 
sage was transmitted over it from the shore to the steamer Silver- 


2008 


Cable Company, upon the successful beginning of the enterprise, 
and Governor Gage, on behalf of California, paid a glowing tribute 
to Mr. John W. Mackay, through whose efforts was made possible 
the success of. the undertaking. That this success should be due to 
the enterprise of one man is one of its most interesting features. 
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DR. LORENZ IN THE NEW YORK HOSPITALS 


Perhaps because it is so close to us we do not realize the work which Dr. Adolf Lorenz is doing in the New York hos- 
pitals. Each day he is operating on little crippled children who have been considered incurable. Each day he 
goes among them, kindly and gentle, as they sit in the dispensary rooms in hundreds awaiting his arrival 


2009 
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NEW YORK’S 








MUSEUM OF ART 














formally opened to the public last Monday by the Mayor 
of New York and the trustees of the museum, is the most 
monumental of. the city’s public buildings, though it is only a 
fragment of the completed structure. Its design was the final 
work of the late Richard Morris Hunt, 
who, at the time of his death, was en- 


Ts new wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, which was 


The material is Indiana limestone of a warm tone. The new wing 
contains 39,600 square feet of floor space, and the cost of the 
building is $1,200,000. 

The development during the past few years of the actual facilities 
in our large cities for the reception of our own art treasures and 
those brought from abroad is one of the 
most encouraging signs of the interest 
the public and, at the publie’s demand, 





gaged upon plans for a building for the 
museum to extend along Fifth Avenue 
from Seventy-ninth to Eighty - fifth 
streets, and to enclose completely the 
red-brick building so long known as the 
Art Museum. The new wing is the first 
section of the proposed building, and will 
constitute only about one-fifth of the 
completed Fifth Avenue front. Its 
present purpose is largely that of an 
adequate entrance to collections that are 
already housed in the old building. The 
vestibule opens into a hall of statuary 
more than two hundred feet long and 
of imposing breadth and height. The 
picture shown in the foreground is 
George Gray Barnard’s fine ‘“ Struggle 
of the Two Natures in Man,” and, just 
bevond it, the “* Baechante ” of Frederick 
MacMonnies, which, several years ago, 
became the subject of an agitated dis- 
cussion that ended in its rejection by the 
Boston Public Library. Directly in 
front of the entrance, and leading from 
the hall of statuary, is the main stair- 
case, of handsome proportions and deco- 
ration, which leads to the main building 








the municipal authorities are. taking in 
this practical phase of American art de- 
velopment. The lament comes from 
abroad that the younger artists of worth, 
in spite of the vast storehouses of art in 
England and on the Continent, are not 
allowed the public attention in the muse- 
ums which their work seems to merit. 
There is no room for the Young Masters. 
The discontent aroused by the present 
conditions of admission, for example, to 
the Luxembourg is notorious. Even the 
older artists who are still exhibiting in 
the salons persist in claiming for their 
work a more permanent place, with the 
result that a large number of competitive 
museums—really private salons of more 
or less’ stability—have sprung up. With 
the development of adequate homes for 
our own best art this condition of dis- 
content cannot prevail. With the grow- 
ing facilities, representation is largely a 
question of merit. The Old Masters have 
their place—in the Metropolitan Museum 
the collection rivals those of the Conti- 
nental galleries. But the art progress 








of the museum. At the left of the great 
hall are two rooms containing the Coles 
tapestries, and above them is a fine gal- 
lery, with the Garland porcelains loaned to 
the museum by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
In the corresponding gallery on the right 
will probably be placed the unique collection of jades presented 
to the museum by the late Heber R. Bishop. An interesting col- 
lection of Peruvian pottery, shown in a small gallery at the right, 
is a recent loan to the museum. The exterior of the building, 
shown in the illustration, is of impressive dignity, though still 
lacking the monumental sculptures that will decorate the frieze. 














One of the Statuary Corridors in the 
new Addition to the Museum 





and traditions of to-day are considered. 
It is an advance. The addition to the 
Metropolitan Museum is a sign of en- 
couragement and progress in our na- 
tional art. By those personally inter- 
ested in the completion of this new ad- 
dition it is claimed that New York’s title to the “artistic and 
architectural supremacy of this country” is strengthened by the 
completion of the new plans. The mural decorations have been 
given special attention. Apart from these decorations the front of 
the building is to have appropriate designs, with the names of all 
the great artists of the world. 














Views of the Tapestry Rooms in the new Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


2010 
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THE POOR LINE IN THE COAL FAMINE 


Those who really suffer day by day from the scarcity of coal are the poor people in our great cities. They are gathering 
daily now at coal-yards in New York,: Chicago, Boston, and so on, waiting to be allowed to buy at any price a little 
basket of coal. The scramble to rob a successful applicant, the excitement in the long line of impatient 
people, make it necessary to keep a cordon of police on duty at such places night and day 
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The Migration of 
Society to Aiken 





. L. Kernochan 








































Mr. W. C. Whitney 


has known in the brief: years of its popularity as a 

fashionable winter resort for the millionaires of the 
East. The town is not yet over the excitement of its two 
great sensations—one, the opening of a twenty-thousand- 
dollar tennis-court by the Aiken Club, and the other the 
visit of Mr. William C. Whitney’s racing string in the 
splendid stables prepared for its reception. Another event 
has been the completion of his mile track, which lies nearly 
two miles beyond his private race-track. Racing is one of 
Aiken’s favorite pastimes, and steeplechasing and polo 
have ardent champions. 

The houses of the Hitcheocks, Eustises, Whitneys, Hun- 
newells, Motts, Iselins, that of Woodbury Kane, the Mal- 
lorys, Harringtons, Sands, Travers, and others stand upon 
high, sloping lawns that cover a square or more of ground, 
and are invariably surrounded by high box-hedges. Whis- 
key Road is the fashionable residence street in Aiken, and 
is ever alive with teams and horsemen going back and forth 
to and from the race-tracks, polo-grounds, and golf club. 

The Aiken preserves are among the finest in the country. 
The quail reservation alone occupies 40,000 acres, and 1s 
maintained at enormous expense. There are other reserva- 
tions for deer, fox, rabbits, pigeons, -wild doves, and par- 
tridges, and these furnish sport for the entire season. 


A has has in prospect one of the liveliest seasons it 





Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg 

















Mr. T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
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Mr. Clarence Dolan’s Cottage at Aiken 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the cry was ‘* Westward Ho!” Transportation all over the world grew from East to West, and especially in the United States. Now, however, as shown in this drawing, the 
transcontinental railways have covered the country on latitudinal lines, and it seems certain that the twentieth century is to see the development moving North and South. On the drawing the new and proposed 
canals connecting the Mississippi, Missouri, and the lakes, the canals making an inland passage from Boston to New Orleans, the railway from San Francisco to Siberia, by way of Alaska, and the more recent 
railways running north and south connecting the interior with Gulf ports and the Panama Canal water system all illustrate this. The reader is referred to an interesting article on the subject on rage 2023 
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PART of the Jesup North- 

A Pacific Exploring Expedi- 

tion, sent to northern Sibe- 

ria by Morris K. Jesup, president 

of the American Museum of Nat- 

ural History, has just returned. 

Waldemar J. Jochelson was the 

leader of the expedition. | Asso- 

ciated with him was Waldemar 

Bogoras. Both these men are well- 

known scientists, and members of 

the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg. The re- 

sults of the expedition are of the first scientific importance. The 

party explored vast regions in the north never before visited by 

white men, and in the discovery of hitherto unknown races of 

people found substantial proof of the common origin of the 

aboriginal North-American Indians and the nomadic tribes of 
northern Asia. 

The distance travelled by the expedition was more than fifteen 
thousand miles. The start was made from New York, and the 
route followed was by way of San Francisco and Japan to Vladi- 
vostok. At the eastern terminus of the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
the two leaders were met by their wives, who went with them into 
the unknown country of northern Siberia. The party embarked 
on a Russian steamer to the mouth of the Anadyr River, and 
reached Marinsky, the most northern military post of Russia on 
the Pacific coast. From there the party made diverging trips, 
meeting at stated intervals, Jochelson taking the interior and 
mountains, and Bogoras the coast and tundra. They associated 
with the natives, hunting and fishing with them, taking part in 
the training and driving of reindeer, and so on. At first they 
conversed with the natives by means of signs. In two years the 
native vocabulary was mastered. 

The tribes are quite independent of the Russians, except on 
the southern frontier. They have only a faint conception — and 
farther north, none at all—that the country belongs to Russia. 
The northern tribes are so far away in such a bleak, barren coun- 
try, that the Russians take no interest in them. 

The coast natives are generally armed with rifles, and shoot 
with fair accuracy. They have plenty to eat, and are fierce and 
independent. When they grow old they publicly demand death 
at the hands of their sons. The old women are killed in the same 
way. 

Mr. Jochelson went to the mountains, where the natives are 
either starving or dying off from contagious diseases. The race 
is becoming extinct. The explorer took with him abundant sup- 
plies, which he distributed among the starving and needy. 

The people studied by Mr. Bogoras were strong and big, the men 
being, as a rule, six feet in height. They are a warlike race, and 
have many vendettas, some feuds being three hundred years old. 
No blood payment is demanded for accidental killing; a present 
Wipes out the score, 


The Yukaghir, one of the tribes, 
express their art and writing in 
small figures. The maid writes 
her love-letter by drawing male and 
female figures on birch bark. She 
shows her preference by running a 
hair from her head to that of the 
man she prefers; her dislike, by 
running the hair in the opposite 
direction. Mr. Jochelson secured 
an interesting collection of these 
letters. Mr. Bogoras brought over a collection of prayers painted 
on wooden paddles for ceremonials. The prayer to the god is done 
with reindeer blood. There are pictures of whales, seals, fish, 
and land game to show that the solicitor desires them, and how 
many. If three whales are wanted, three are drawn. Whatever 
is wanted is painted in the centre of the wooden paddle; a picture 
of a net for fishes is placed on the pointed end, and a picture of 
a bow and arrow is made on the handle end for the land game. 
The paddle is then hung up in the tent for the inspection of the 
spirits. 

On his trip from the mouth of the Anadyr River, Mr. Bogoras 
had 150 Siberian dogs, one American and one Swiss attendant. 
The dogs, although the swiftest and most indefatigable travellers, 
constantly broke down, and had to be traded for fresh animals. 
Only three of the original number survived the trip. By making 
a voyage in a row-boat, 800 miles in the open sea, occupying thirty- 
four days, the Bogoras party caught the returning steamer at 
Marinsky Post. The row-boat, which saved him a wait of a year, 
is now in the American Museum. 

Mr. Jochelson left Marinsky Post with his wife, Cossacks, sup- 
plies, and twenty horses for Gichiga. All of his horses perished 
with hunger. After he had completed his investigations in the 
vicinity, he finished his trip of 15,000 miles, going to Kolyma, 
thence along the mountains back of the arctic coast of northwest- 
ern Siberia, where the Yukaghir are located, to Ustjansk, the 
most northern town, thence south along the Jana River to Ya- 
kutsk, thence to Irkutsk, thence by rail to St. Petersburg, and 
thence to New York. All told, he only found 700 Yukaghir people 
remaining in the vast areas formerly occupied by them. 

The Yukaghir are the remnant of the Paleo-Asiatic race, one 
of a number of small tribes that do not belong to the main stock 
of the Asiatics. As scientists do not yet know with whom to 
connect them, they call them Paleo-Asiatic. They are inclined to 
place them in the same stock as the American Indians. While 
their face's have a Chinese cast, similar to those of British-Colum- 
bian Indians, who, in the salmon canneries, cannot readily be distin- 
guished from the Chinese working with them, they have physical 
traits differing from the Mongolians. They are a small, slender 
people, well shaped, usually having smooth, round faces. Some 
of the women have fair, white skins; less seldom so, the men. 
Their religion is Shamanism. 


The Jesup Expedition in Northern Siberia 
The Exploring Party on the Korkodon River, a branch of the Kolyma 
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